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THE CATHOLIC LAYMAN. 



[Februa*t 19, 1857. 



the bread ctaste to be bread at the words of conse- 
cration ; and is changed into the Body and Blood of Christ ; 
and that the sacrifice offered on an earthly altar is the 
Lord Jesus Christ Himself, Body, Blood, Soul, and 
Divinity. Members of the Church of England and 
Ireland will trace with surprise and pleasure how much of 
their own Prayer-book ; Morning and Evening Prayers ; 
the litany ; the Collects ; and the Communion Service ; has 
come down to them from the very earliest times to which 
we can trace the worship of the Church. The admirable 
beauties of the Book of Common Prayer are our inheri- 
tance from the Primitive Church, and not from the 
modern Church of Rome. 

We hope to trace in other numbers the subsequent 
progress and corruption of liturgies. 



IS THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH RESPON- 
SIBLE FOR FATHER FURNISS'S BOOK! 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CATHOLIC LAYMAN. 

Sib, You profess, and, I must admit, usually practise 

so much candour and fair play towards your opponents, 
that I was rather surprised to see you attempt in your last 
number to fasten upon the (Reman) Catholic Church at 
large the principles extracted from Father Furniss's book, 
merely because it was printed under the sanction of Arch- 
bishop Cullen. 

I think you must be well aware that there are many 
(Roman) Catholics who would repudiate and reprobate 
such lax morality, just as strongly as yourself; and what 
would you think of any (Roman) Catholic writer attempting 
to render the Church of England or Ireland responsible 
for the private opinions, or even published sentiments, of 
any particular Bishop 1 

1 ask you boldly, whether you, as an advocate for the 
Church of England, consider yourself responsible for every- 
thing printed or preached by, for example, the present 
Bishop of Exeter, on the one hand, or the Protestant 
Archbishop of Dublin, on the other? 

Unless you are ready to admit that yon are so respon- 
sible, or can assign some substantial reason for denying 
such responsibility, I must take leave to deny the fairness 
and impartiality of your charge of lax morality upon the 
(Roman) Catholic Church at large, merely because Arch- 
bishop Cullen has thought proper to affix his imprimatur 
upon the brochure in question. 

A Lover of Fair Play. 

We cordially agree with the writer of this letter that 
many Roman Catholics repudiate and reprobate the lax 
morality of Father Furniss just as strongly as ourselves. 
We rejoice to think that it is so. To such Roman Ca- 
tholics we appeal, and we ask them to compare the sys- 
tem of a Church which does not make itself responsible 
for such morality, and of a Church which, we are about to 
show, does make itself responsible for it. 

The Church of England and Ireland does not profess 
to be infallible, but encourages all persons to search the 
Scriptures, and try by them the teaching of her Ministers, 
she herself being responsible only for her articles of faith, 
and other formularies published in the Book of Common 
Prayer. 

The Church of Rome does profess to be infallible in both 
faith and morals, and denying the right of private judg- 
ment, commands all persons to submit to the Church. 

The Church of England and Ireland does not undertake 
to prohibit or sanction books with her authority. The 
Church of Rome does undertake to do so, and, claiming 
to be " infallible in faith and morals," is responsible for 
what is so put forth. 

A bishop of the Church of England, in writing or re- 
commending a book, is merely acting as an individual, and 
however high his station or personal character, his Church is 
not responsible for what he does. But a bishop of the Church 
of Rome, in sanctioning a book, is exercising a function 
and authority committed to him for that purpose by his 
Church, and for which his Church is, therefore, responsible. 

For this we refer to the Bull of Pope Leo X., confirmed 
in the 6th Lateran (General) Council, a.d. 1515,* and 
to the 10th of the rules concerning prohibited books, 
drawn up by the committee of the Council of Trent, and 
confirmed by Pope Pius IV., and which are still in full 
force. They are printed at the end of the Records of that 
Council, and dated 24th March, 1564. 

We request our correspondent to read our article on the 
Index Prohibitorius and the Index Expurgatorius in the 
Catholic Layman of October, 1853, Vol. II., No. 22, 
p. 110, by which he will see that express power is given to 
Bishops to condemn and prohibit even the books permitted 
by the rules of the Index themselves. 

Every Bishop in the Church of Rome is, in fact, en- 
trusted by that Church with an unlimited power of attor- 
ney within his diocese or province to condemn and prohibit 
all books which, according to the views of the Church of 
Rome, are prejudicial to either faith or morals ; b and so 

• Labbe and Coss. Can. Gen. Vol. xlv. 257. Ed. Paris. 1673. 

t We do not see, indeed, bo* it could be otherwise in A Church 
which denies the right of private judgment, and claims to be an in- 
fallible guide to every man. It Is obvious that every member of the 
Church cannot consult the Pope upon each point. The only aceet- 
sibte representative of the Church to Roman Catholics (except one in 
a million), must be the prie«t or oishop under whom they are placed, 
and who alone, according to the principles of the Church of Rome, 
hare power to guide their locks la either faith or morals. 



far is this power from being obsolete, that it is every day 
acted upon. 

Witnessthe" Scripture extracts of the National Board," 
" the Lessons on the Evidences of Christianity," and 
many other books, which have been prohibited in Ire- 
land within the hist few years, by the authority of the 
Church of Rome, to say nothing of the Catholic Lay- 
man, which the Most Rev. Dr. Cnllen has so especially 
denounced in one of his recent Pastorals. 

That Father Furniss's book, the lax morality of 
which has shocked our correspondent and so many 
other Roman Catholics, has not only not been forbidden 
by the Church of Rome, but has been published and re- 
published under the special sanction and "Imprimatur" 
of Dr. Cullen, the authorized officer of the Church of 
Rome in this province to prohibit or sanction books, 
according to their merits in " faith and morals," seems 
conclusive upon the point that his Church, at large, is 
responsible for this most alarming publication. In 
fact, the Church of Rome would have been responsible 
for everything contained in such a work, even though 
not published under the express sanction of Dr. Cul'eu, 
unless it were publicly censured and prohibited ; which it 
is in his power as well as his official duty to do, unless 
he is prepared to say openly that he approves of it. 

The book is obviously designed for the people at 
large; it has been disseminated in thousands of co- 
pies at the lowest possible price, by the Redemptorist 
Fathers, who are the authorized missionaries of the 
Church of Rome, sent specially to counteract the efforts 
of Protestant missionaries among the people of Ireland. 
It is either good or bad. If there be any doubt as to 
the genuineness of the " Imprimatur," we call on Dr. 
Cullen publicly to disclaim it, and pronounce his dis- 
approbation of the publication; and we warn him that 
the matter is not unlikely to be brought before Parlia- 
ment in the present session, where a neutral policy will 
scarcely be satisfactory to the English public. 



THE RULE OF FAITH. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CATHOLIC LAYMAN. 

Mr. Editor, — After dark, yesterday evening, Jerry 
called for me, and, says he, " I'm going to the discussion, 
and come along." " Who's to discuss?" says I. "Andy 
Kelly, the priest's schoolmaster, and one of the Readers," 
says he. " Well," says I, " I'd like to go ; but don't you 
remember how Father John warned us last Sunday 
against going to discussions ?" " I remember it well,' 1 
says he ; " but I found something in Doctor Milner that 
proves plainly that we ought to listen to discussions, and 
hear both sides of the question." " If Doctor Milner is 
for it," says I, ' ' I've no more to 6ay.'' " Well," says 
Jerry, " here's what he says : ' Many adhere to their 
religious system, merely because they were educated in 
it, and because it was that of their parents and family, 
which, if it were a reasonable motive for their resolution, 
would equally excuse Jews, Turks, and Pagans in adher- 
ing to their respective impieties, and would impeach the 
preaching of Christ and his Apostles.'* Now, Dan," 
says he, " isn't that a slap in the face to ourselves? Tell 
me," says be, " why are we Catholics at all?" " Because 
our fathers and mothers were Catholics before us," says 
I. " True for you," says he; "that's the only reason 
we have for our religion, and sure the Turks and Pagans 
have that same ; but I'm determined," says he, " to try 
and get some better reason for my religion than that. 
I'd like to be able to prove to Protestants that we're 
right, and to give some reason for being a Catholic. So, 
with the help of God, I'll attend every discussion that I 
can come across." "Well," says I, " the never a one of 
me will fail you, so come along." Well, sir, we got to 
the house just as the discussion began, and the Reader 
stood up, and says he, " Boys, the subject for to-night 
is the rule of faith." " What do you mean," says 
one of the boys, "by a rule of faith?'* " I mean," says 
the Reader, " the standard to which we are to refer in 
our differences about religion; for instance," says he, 
" we differ about Purgatory, and about the mass, and 
about transubstantiation, and about many other doc- 
trines; but we might talk till we grew black in the 
face without proving who was right or who was wrong. 
We must refer," says he, " to something else beside our 
own words ; and that standard we call the rule of faith." 
" I see how it is," says Jerry. " It's like two of the boys 
that were disputing about the length of the master's 
new ladder. l Its forty feet,' says one ; ' No, it's thirty 
feet,' says the other, and they kept on arguing about it 
until Tom Nolan, the carpenter, says to them, ' You 
pair of fools,' says he, ' you might dispute till to-mor- 
row morning without settling it ; but take the rule,' says 
he, ' and measure it, and then, maybe, you'll come to an 
agreement.' " " That's the very way," says the Reader. 
" I may say that the doctrine of Purgatory is false, and 
you may say that it's true ; butneithermy word nor your 
word will settle the matter. We must refer to some 
rule or other." " Well," says Andy, " what you say is 
true enough ; and we admit that Christ left a rule for 
our guidance, and you admit the same." " Yes," says the 
Reader, " both Protestants and Roman Catholics agree 
that there is a rule ; but we differ about what that rule 
is. We say that it's the Bible alone, while you say that 



» End of Controversy, Letter V. 



it's the Bible and tradition." "Well," says Andy, 
" state the Protestant rule first, and I'll do my best to 
prove that 'tisn't the right one, and then I'll state out 
rule, and you may pick a hole in it if you're able." Se 
the boys said that 'twas fair, and the two disputers set 
to work. " Now, boys," says the Reader, " look at this 
book that I hold in my hand— that's the Bible, the writ- 
ten word of God, and my rule of faith." " Stop," says 
Andy, " that's not the whole of your rule. Your rule is 
the Bible, and the private judgment of the person who 
hears or reads it." " No." says the Reader, " that's not 
my rule of faith." " Why," says Andy, " Doctor Mil- 
ner says that it is, b and Keenan says the same." e " I 
don't care what they say," says the Reader; "let them 
prove it. I won't put any doctrines on you but what I 
prove out of your own books ; and," says he, " show me 
in any of my articles of creeds where private judgment 
is made a part of my rule of faith." " That's only fair,'' 
says Jerry ; " and though he's a Protestant he should get 
fair play." Well, sir, one of the boys reached Andy a 
Protestant prayer-book, and he looked out for proof of 
what Doctor Milner had said ; but the more he looked 
the more he couldn't find it. So at last he took up 
Milner and Keenan to see what proofs they gave of it ; 
but the never a proof did they give but their own word. 
At last Andy turns round to the Reader, and, saye he, 
" Have you the face to tell me that your Church doesn't 
hold private judgment ?' "No," says the Reader, "I 
don't say any such thing. We do hold private judgment, 
but not as any part of our rule, but as that which applies 
the rule. I must try,'' says he, " to make this plain to 
you. Tell me," says he, " when Tom Nolan was mea- 
suring the ladder with his rule was his hand any part of 
the rule?'' "No," says Jerry, "'twas the means 
by which he made use of the rule, but 'twas no 
part of the rule itself." " That's just the thing," says 
the Reader. " Now, the Bible is our rule, and private 
judgment is our way of using the rule." "Before I've 
done with you," says Andy, " I'll show you that it's a 
very bad way of using it, and that it leads you into all 
sorts of error ; and I'll prove that your rule is useless, 
because it's so obscure and difficult ; and I'll show you 
that there are some things necessary for salvation that 
aren't contained in it at all." " Well," says the Reader, 
" let us keep to one thing at a time. I'il try now to 
prove that my rule contains all that is necessary for 
salvation, and then, if you're able, you may show that it 
doesn't. In the first place," says he, " St. Paul says that 
the holy Scriptures were able to instruct Timothy unto 
salvation." 1 Now, how can the Scriptures instruct a 
man unto salvation unless they contain all that is neces- 
sary for salvation ?" " Stop a while," says Andy. " I 
have you now. St. Paul refers there to the Old Testa- 
ment; for the New Testament wasn't written then." 
"I know it well," says the Reader; "but instead 
of that being against me, it's for me; for," says he, 
" if the Old Testament was able to instruct a man 
unto salvation, how much more can both Old and 
New do it ? " " Well," says Andy, " we'll pass 
that by for a while ; but I'll now show you plainly 
that there are some things necessary to salvation, 
which are not contained in the Bible. For instance, the 
change of the Sabbath. You know," says he, " that in 
ancient times God's people kept the Sabbath on the seventh 
day of the week, but Protestants now keep it on the first." 
''But," says the Reader, "there's no difference between 
us on that point ; you keep it on the same day that we 
do." " That won't do for you," says Andy ; " you shan't 
get out of the difficulty that way. You must tell me by 
what authority you keep it on the first day of the week, 
instead of on the seventh." " By the authority of Scrip- 
ture," says the Reader. "The inspired Apostles made 
the change, and we have it in our Bibles."* " No," says 
Andy ; " there's no Scripture for it. Your role of faith 
is deficient there, and you're obliged to have recourse to 
tradition, after all. Just listen to what Dr. Milner says- 
He first asks what authority Protestants have for the 
change of the Sabbath, and then he says, ' None what- 
ever, except the unwritten word, or tradition of the Catho- 
lic Church ;' r and Keenan says the same."* " Well,' 
says the Reader, " it's wonderful how your Bishops go one 
against the other. Here's Dr. Doyle's Catechism, and he 
tells us in it h that the day was changed by the Apostles. 
And what proof do you think he gives?" " Tradition, of 
course," says Andy. "No, but Scripture," says the 
Reader. He refers us to the book of the Apocalypse, 
chap. i. 10. And, moreover," says the Reader, "here's 
your own Catechism of the Council of Trent, and it tells 
us that we may learn this point from the Bible. It says, 
' We also learn from the sacred volume that the first 
day of the week was held sacred." And, again,'' says the 
Reader, " there's a note to a verse in your own Douay 
Bible,! which says that St. Chrysostom and other inter- 
preters learn from that verse (not from tradition, mind) 
that the Sabbath was changed. And, again," says he, 
" there's a note in your large Douay Bible that's clearer 

b End of Controversy, Letter V 1. 

* Controversial Catechism, by Rer. Stephen Keenan. Third Edi- 
tion. Chap, v., Sec. 3. 

* i Timothy iii. 15. 

* John u 19; Acts u. 7 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 2; Apoc. I. 10. 

' End of Controversy, Letter XI. • Chap, v., see. I. 

* Abridgment of Christian Doctrln-, page 52. 

1 Part ML, chsp. iv. question xvlil. 
I Acts xx. 7. 
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fltffl. It says, ' that the Christians already kept the right 
jay—that is, the Sunday, or our Lord's day — and had 
altered already the ordinary Sabbath into the same, is 
plain by the Scriptures, and by antiquity."'* "Well," 
aays Andy, " I don't know what to make of it. Dr. 
Milner, and Keenan, and many other of our writers, say 
that it can't be proved by Scripture ; and ever since I was 
a boy I've heard that point thrown in the teeth of Pro- 
testants, and brought as an objection tn their rule of faith." 
"True for you," says the Reader; "and now you see 
what a poor objection it is. You see that two editions of 
your own Bible, and Dr. Doyle, and the Catechism of the 
Council of Trent, all agree that it can be proved by Scrip. 
ture. This ought to teach you, boys," says he, " what poor 
safety you have in building yonr faith on Dr. Milner, in- 
stead of on the Word of God. But before we go to any 
Other point,'' gays he, " tell me honestly, do you give np 
that objection lo our rule of faith ?" So Andy admitted 
that he did, and the boys all allowed that the change of 
the Sabbath is to be found in Scripture. " Well," says 
Andy, "there's another doctrine of great importance 
that's not contained in Scripture — I mean infant baptism. 
You Protestants baptise infants just as we do, but you've 
no authority for it but tradition." " You're quite wrong," 
say» the Reader ; " we've Scripture for it." " Why,'' says 
Andy, " just listen to Father Keenan. Speaking of infant 
baptism he says, ' He' e, then, we have a truth upon which 
the salvation of one-third part of the whole human race 
depends which is not to be found in Scripture -,' 1 and the 
' Question of Questions'" 1 says the same." " Well," says 
the Reader, " it's a curious thing to see how yonr writers 
contradict one another. Just look at the index at the end 
ef your Douay Bible, and you'll find that it refers you to 
two verses OF Scripture in proof of infant baptism. 
And, again," says the Reader, " in the Catechism of the 
Council of Trent there's a chapter headed, l Infants by all 
means to be. baptised :' n and how do you suppose that the 
point is proved ?'' " By tradition, I suppose," says Andy. 
"No," says the Beader, " but by texts of Scripture ;° 
and what's more,'' says he, " they're the very texts that 
we bring forward ourselves." " Well," says Jerry, " it's a 
most surprising thing that our writers go against one 
another that way. There's Milner saying one thing, and 
the Council of Trent saying another, and there's Keenan 
miking one statement, and the Douay Bible contradicting 
him ; 'troth myself doesn't know what to make of them." 
" But," says Andy, " a man who was against infant bap- 
tism wouldn't allow that those texts proved it." •' 1 admit 
that," s.iys the Reader ; " but remember that your writers 
are not against it, they only bring it forward as an objec- 
tion against our rule of faith. They say, You hold infant 
baptism, and you're right in doing so ; but you ve no 
authority for it in the Bible. Now, isn't it a fair answer 
when I show you that your own Bible, and your own 
Catechism, allow that the doctrine has the authority of 
Scripture, and that the proofs they bring forward are not 
traditions, but texts out of the Bible." Well, sir, the 
•hoys. allowed that 'twas fair, and the Header says to Andy, 
" Before we go any further, tell me do you give up that I 
objection to our rule of faith ?" So Andy had to admit ' 
that he should give it up; " but," says he, "I've not done 
with you yet. There's another most important doctrine 
that's not contained in Scripture." "What is it?" says 
the Reader. "The procession of the Holy Ghost." says 
'he. " Arra whnt ? s that at all ?" says one of the boys ; 
"what's the meaning of the big word?" "Why," says 
Aady, " it means that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the 
Father and the Son, and Protestants allow it in their 
Creeds ; but there's no proof of it in Scripture ; p and 
they've to come to our traditions after all, which proves that 
their rule is defective." " Well," says the Header, " you 
Roman Catholics are the queerest people 1 ever met. 
You don't cure about overturning your own doctrines, if 
you think 'twill upset us. Do you know," says he, " that 
you're going right against your own Church when you say 
that the prod ssion of the Holy Ghost isn't contained in 
Scripture. Look at the Catechism of the Council of 
Trent,'" 1 says he, " and you'll find that it refers you to 
eight texts of Scripture for proof of this doctrine ; 
and rental k," says the Header, "that although it says 
that the doctrine is propounded by the Church, still it's 
fey the texts it proves it, and not by tradition. And, 
again," says the Reader, " listen to this note in your own 
Bible:' 'this proves' (not tradition, mind, but the text ) 
'against the modern Greeks that the Holy Ghost pro- 
eeedeth from the Son as well as from the Father.' Now," 
says the Reader, " what have you to say for yourself?" 
Well, sir, Andy hadn't a word in his mouth. S > the 
Reader turns to the boys, and, says he, " Is my rule clear 
from that objection ?'* " - Ti ," says they, " for, sure our 
own Bible says that it's proved by Scripture." " Well," 
says Andy, "there's one more doctrine tnat Keenan 
says isn't proved in Scripture. He says, 'the aoctnne 
of the Trinity, a doctrine the knowledge of which is cer 
tainly necessary to salvation, is not explicitly and evi- 
dently laid dowp in Scripture."' "Well," says the Reader. 
k Note to Acts XX. 16, Douay Bible, 4to edltloo . app; o . ed of by 
the Host Reverend Dr. Troy ; printed and published by Richard 
Coyne, Dublin, 1816. ' Controversial Catechism, chap v., tec. 5. 

* By Rev. Joseph Muraford, of the Society or Jeans, section Tilt., 
*•». *. * Pari II., chap. II , qneatiou xaxi. 

* Matt xlr. 14: Mark x. 16: I. Cor. 1.16; Acta sri. 15 and M. 
p " Question of Questions." section vili., par. I. 

Fart I. chap, la., question vL ' Now to John xv, 86. 

'Chap. v., aec T. 



"I see that it's nearly all up with yon when you bring that 
objection against the Bible. In the Catechism of the Coun-, 
cil of Trent," says he, " there's several pages of the begin 
ning of the book taken up with proving the doctrine of 
the Trinity. It proves separately' the divinity of tho 
Father, and of the Son, and of the He4y Ghost. And 
how do you suppose it proves these points ?'' " By tradi- 
tion, of course," says Andy. " No," says the Reader ; 
" but by texts of Scripture. And, again," says he, "just 
look at the index iu the end of the Douay Bible, and to 
what does it refer you for proof of this doctrine?" " I 
suppose to tradition," says Andy. " No," says the Reader, 
" but to different texts of Scmpture. There," says he, 
" you can look at it for yourself." Well, sir, I never 
seen a man so vexed as Andy was. " May I never," says 
he, " but I give up Milner, and Keenan, and the whole 
pack of them, as the greatest rogues I ever came across. 
I spent the whole day," says he, " in making up those 
points, and it's too bad to find that when I bring them 
forward I'm only running my head against my own 
Bible." " Troth," says Jerry, " you remind me of the 
master's bull : he made a run at me the other day, and 
he was so eager to put his horns into me that be didn't 
think fi the halter that was round his neck until it 
almost choked him, and, in like manner," says he, " you 
were so eager to put down the Protestant rule of faith, 
that you never thought of what you were doing nntil the 
Douay Bible pulled you up, and if it didn't choke you^" 
says he, "it stopped your mouth, anyhow." "Stop 
your jaw," says Andy, " or, by the powers, I'll be after 
making y> u do it." And then he turns to the Reader, 
and, says he, " I'll be at you again some other night, for 
I've plenty of other objections against your rule of faith." 
" Very good," says he, *' I'll listen, fairly, and I'll do my 
best to answer them, and then," says he, " 'twill be my 
turn to discuss your rule of faith." And whenever they 
meet again I'll let your honour know. 

Your humble servant to command, Dam Cakihy. 



HOLY CLAY. 
to the editor of the catholic layman. 

Sir, — In many parts of the County Meath, and indeed 
throughout Ireland generally, I am led to believe that it 
is customary for the priest to put " holy clay" between 
the lips of the dying or dead Roman Catholics. A priest, 
on being asked whether such was the fact, admitted " it 
was true that 'holy clay' was sometimes put into the 
coffin of dead Roman Catholics, in cases of interment in 
unconsecr.'ited ground, or with Protestants, but that other- 
wise it was not used." Now, I wish to know if this 
reason he the only one given, and whether the poor peo- 
ple can get the "clay" without money and without price? 
how it is made " holy," and whether it be placed iu the 
mouth of the dying, or in the coffin of the dead ? It is 
chiefly for an English friend I seek this information — one 
who points to Jesus as " the way, the truth, and the life" 
— one who bears most willing and unsolicited testimony to 
the spirit of love in which the Catholic Layman is con- 
ducted, and who almost prophetically, in connection with 
it, writes — "Truth is mighty, and must prevail." 

Apologising for thus intruding on your valuable time 
and space, nnd anxious'y awaiting whatever explanation 
you or your Roman Catholic correspondents may be able 
to give of the above subject, 

I am, sir, E. H. T. 

We never heard of blessed clay being put between the 
lips of the dying, and we do not believe it. Blessed clay 
is often put in coffins. On one occasion in the famine, 
when many corpses were to be buried from a workhouse in 
Meatb, a priest sent a boy with a bag of blessed clay, to be 
put in the coffins. The clay dropped out through a hole 
in the bag. The boy filled the bag from a ploughed field. 
Can any one tell how the present condition of those souls 
may be affected by this accident? We do not know the 
form of blessing the clay. 

MIRACLES WITH AN EYE TO BUSINESS. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CATHOLIC LAYMAN. 

Sir,— Some months ago you called public attention to 
the profitable trade connected with the imposture of La 
Salette. 

Allow me to call your attention to a new crop of 
miracles which have lately furnished matter for the 
imperial journals in France, 

1 allude to a Saint Anne, whose remains appear to 
have been found in the department of Tarn et Garonne, 
in the commune of Vaudon, and the arrondissement of 
Moissac. She appeared on the 16th of August, 1853. 
Her body had been 104 years under ground ; and she 
had been assassinated at the early age of twelve by two 
young men. There were fourteen stabs in her heart. 
She had been quiet over this story of her death upwards 
of a century, when she appeared to a tailor's wife, one 
Sunday, after mass, at the moment when the good soul 
was saying her prayers, as she tended her geese, at the 
roadside A medal fe'l miraculously into her apron ; 
but she could see no hand that could have cast it there. 
This wa3 miracle number one only. The second was 
performed a few days after the first— St. Anne Wing ap 
parently determined to make up for a century and tour 

' We do not give references, as the megumeat extends over severe, 1 
pages. 



years of idleness. On this occasion a spring rose from 
the place where she was buried, and duriig four days 
was the colour of blood. It was the blood of St. Anne ! 
From this time iorward the saint devoted her interces- 
sions to the miraculous cure of diseases. We now ap- 
proach the curious— perhaps the instructive— part of 
this matter. These wonders have been given to the 
world in a volume published at Villefrancha, by tho 
Veuve Assan ; and the author, after having excited 
the pious wonder of his readers, pushes boldly into de- 
tails. To begin with, he has been himself cured by the 
saint of rheumatism, after doctors and medicaments 
(upon which his father had spent four hundred francs) 
had proved altogether useless. He was carried simply 
into the saint's chapel, and in eight days he was well. I 
now proceed to translate a passage from the volume 
itself: — "The curate of the place, and the bishop of 
Montauban, have employed this young man, aided by a 
companion, to spread abroad this little recital, because 
having been himself radically cured by the saint of seve- 
ral attacks of rheumatism, he was the proper person to 
describe the miracles she has wrought. 

" Thus people are informed that any person who car- 
ries this book will be preserved from all kinds of diseases; 
from the plague, even from the thunder and from bad 
spirits. Every person who buys ten sous' worth of goods 
from the vendor of this book will have a half mass in the 
chapel ; while every purchaser to the value of twenty 
sous will have a mass in the chapel, the result of which 
will be, that its advantages will last, not for a day only, 
but. on the contrary, for all eternity. There are nine 
curates, whose duty it is to say nine masses and prayers 
for the purchasers of the present, either to the value of 
ten sous, or to that of twenty sous." 

This arrangement of piety is ingenious. Commerce was 
never more completely allied with religion ; pardons were 
never more openly sold. We live in an age of cheapness — 
of cheap dress, and cheap food, and cheap lodging. The 
age proudly points to the celebrated "good dinner for two- 
pence" as a triumph of human ingenuity. We have arrived 
at a time when anything is good and acceptahle, provided 
it is cheap. We are building up a new world on the grand 
principle that every man shall do his best to undersell his 
neighbour. 

'Ihe vendor of St. Anne's miracles is a startling proof that 
salvation, at least, is not dear. To be lucky to all eternity, 
at the small charge of ten pence, must be regarded as a 
triumph of cheapness which throws the twopenny dinner 
already alluded to completely in the shade. And then, 
again, as the Siicle, commenting on St. Anne, remarks— 
" Hov/ delightful to make our own pence, and n poor man's 
fortune, at one blow ! Nor is this nil, for the young man 
who has been cured of rheumntism by St Anne sells va- 
rious wares, and for your twenty sous delivers over to you 
riblion, or lace, or cotton ; so that, in p hit of fact, he saves 
his customers gratis : he throws heaven into the bargain!" 
That this is n serious " business," in which there appears 
to be two partners, is evident. Their saint is no more an 
impostor — that is, they are no more impostors, than dozens 
of most respectable ecclesiastics who have turned up some 
old provincial story, and concocted a new miracle upon it. 
Thus, among hooks received, the Sirf/e has the "C'Ubra- 
tion du Neuvivme Anniverxiire du M rude d- la Salette." 
All these miracles, let the reader understand, are so 
many exhibitions to be turned to commercial account. 
Now that ecc esiastical lotteries are p nimbly beginning to 
lose favour, miracles may be expected to turn up iu con- 
siderable crops. Mo doubt, with the progress of education 
(us carried on now in France, under the priesthood), this 
business will increase, and, as it increases, induce cuter- 
prising speculators to invest money more boldly than the 
author ot the St. Anne miracle. A man of gcniu«, having 
a saint at command, would not content himself with a 
pamphlet, such as that I have quoted. He would dcvclope 
the idea ; send round " St. Anne" — a card ; assure his 
readers that his saint, by a strict attention to business, hoped 
to secure the favour of old customers. 

So much for the commercial part of the saint dis- 
coveries. If we turn to the moral aspect of affairs ; if we 
seriously consider what the state of mind must bo of peo- 
p e who believe in the impostors to whom 1 have drawn 
attention— the St. Anno of Tarn-et-Garonno story is one 
of the saddest it is possible to read. That the follows 
who hawk heaven about the villages of France find cus- 
tomers is proved by the development already given to 
the St. Anne business. Nine priests ready to say mass 
at one franc a head, ribbons, lace, and cotton included 1 ! 
Of course the hawkers will not be prosecute! -perhaps 
when they cast down their pack for the last time they 
may themselves become provincial saints. This hope 
must be a comfort to them that hawk St. Anne up hill 
and down dale, bligh.ing, with their degrading imposture, 
the souls of all who come in contact with them. .And to 
think that fellows of this stamp should be able to trudge 
profiiably through a country where the white feathers of 
civilising steam are a hopeful feature in every landscape. 
But there are animals — and they are generally somewhat 
loathsome- -that are difficult to kill. Among these the 
most loathsome are the reptiles in whose grasp is the 
story of St. Anne. Is the Bishop of Montauban really 
their patron ? I am not easily astonished by Roman 
Catholic revelations ; but if the bishop be with the haw 
I kers, he is a bold man. 

Your obedieut servant, A Subscriber. 



